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Recollections of Beethoven. 


BY CARL CZERNY. 

In Cocks’s Musical Miscellany, a very interest- 
ing weekly published in London, which we are 
glad to place on our list of exchanges, we find the 
following anecdotes of BEETHOVEN, contributed 
to that Journal by the veteran CzERNy, which 
will be interesting to all our readers. 


[ The publication of the anecdotes of Beethoven, 
in our last number, has led to the re-discovery ot’ 
a few reminiscences of the great composer, which 
were furnished by Herr Czerny some considerable 
time ago. The translation was roughly and hastily 
made, and as we are, at the moment, unable to 
compare it with the original, there may be some 
verbal errors, which will perhaps not detract ma- 
terially from its value; and, at any rate, must not 
be charged upon the talented narrator. 

The character of Beethoven, as we formerly 
said, has been unfairly treated by the anecdote- 
mongers. ‘This was foreseen by Beethoven him- 
self. “They will be relating all sort of things of 
me — but let them say what they like, only let 
them adhere exactly to truth —sparing neither 
me nor any one else.” Iis biographers assure us 
that he was most sensitively alive to moral pro- 
priety ; as he was to the painful impressions which 
make him an object of profound and tender sym- 

athy. His life was, as he mournfully wrote to 
ll. de Seyfried, “ miserable, oh! very miserable ; 
With an organization so nervous, that a very trifle 
causes me to pass from the happiest frame of mind, 
to a condition of great suffering.” ] 
HIS STYLE OF PLAYING. 

In the year 1792, Beethoven, then a young 

Man in his twenty-second year, came to Vienna, 


and very much distinguished himself by his excel- 
lent performance, as well as by his Twenty-four 
Variations on Righini’s Vieni Amore, which he 
had at that period completed. Some years before 
this, he had chanced to play before Mozart, who 
at once foresaw that he would become a great 
genius. At this time Mozart and Clementi were 
the most renowned pianists. Beethoven, who had 
heard Mozart play, afterwards said that his per- 
formance was neat and clear, but rather empty, 
tame and old-fashioned. 

The legato and cantabile upon the piano forte 
was at that time unknown; and Beethoven was 
the first to discover quite new and grand effects 
upon that instrument—a much more difficult 
style of execution, as well as the harmoniously 
sustained and cantabile style. 

He had, as he often said, practised day and 
night during his youth; so much so as to impair 
his health; and the bodily pains which affected 
him with a constant tenderay to hypochondriac 
malady, no doubt arose from this cause. 


Nuis IMPROVISATIONS. 

As tohis bravura style, and the genial freedom 
of his exeeution, no one then equalled him; and 
even to this day none but Franz Liszt can be set 
in comparison with him. His improvisation was 
most brilliant and striking: in whatever company 
he might chance to be, he knew how to produce 
such an effect upon every hearer, that frequently 
not an eye remained dry, while many would break 
into loud sobs ; for there was something wonderful 
in his expression, in addition to the beauty and 
originality of his ideas, and his spirited style of 
rendering them. After ending an improvisation 
of this kind, he would burst into loud laughter, 
and banter his hearers on the emotion he had 
caused in them. “ You are fools,” he would say. 
Sometimes, however, he would feel himself insult- 
ed by these indications of sympathy. “ Who can 
live amongst such spoiled children,” he would ery ; 
and only on that account (as he told me) he de- 
clined to accept an invitation which the King of 
Prussia gave him after one of the extemporary 
performances above described. 

A THEME, 

Sometimes he chose the most unimportant and 
trite pieces for extemporizing. In the year 1808 
or 1809, old Pleyel came to Vienna, bringing his 
last Violin Quartet with him, which he played 
before the Prince Lobkowitz. Beethoven was 
also there, and was at length asked to play some- 
thing. As usual, he allowed himself to be pressed 
for a long while, and, in the end, dragged to the 
piano by the ladies. He flies in a passion, seizes 
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one of the parts of Pleyel’s Quartet — it hap- | 


pened to be the second violin part — throws it 
open at random on the desk, and begins to ex- 
temporize. Never had he been heard to produce 
anything so spiritual, so enchanting, so artistic ; 
but in the midst of his fantasia might be dis- 
tinctly heard an unimportant passage of the 
Violin part as it chanced to lie there. He had 


| 


constructed all his beantiful improvisation on this 
passage. 
ANOTHER THEME, — Op. 77. 

A foreign pianist once, ina mixed company, 
ended with begging his auditors to give hima 
theme to extemporize upon. Beethoven, who 
was always merry and mischievous in company, 
went to the piano and ran up the scale through 
the several octaves, and sat down again, laughing. 
The stranger asked again for a theme. 

“T have given you the theme already,” said 
Beethoven. 

* What, is that to be the theme !” 

“ Certainly — and a very good one, too.” 

The puzzled artist was obliged to improvise as 
well as he could. Shortly afterwards, the Fanta- 
sia, Op. 77, of Beethoven appeared, which is 
founded on such a seale, and is merely the fruit of 
Beethoven’s humorous fancies. 

THE BIRD'S SONG AND THE SYMPHONY IN © 
~ MING. . 

The most trifling things served to supply Bee- 
thoven with musical ideas, and the groundwork of 
compositions. For instance, the song of a bird, 
which he chaneed to hear in a wood, gave the 
theme for his great Symphony in C minor (No. 5) : 
and the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony (D 
minor) oeeurred to him in a garden while the 
birds were singing. 

THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF HIS WORKS, 

In the year 1801, when Paer’s Opera, Sargino, 
was given in Vienna, and the funeral march was 
very much liked, Beethoven was angry, and wrote 
the March in A minor (on the death of a Hero), 
for the Sonata Op. 26. The historical events of 
that period exerted a great influence upon him, 
and determined the character of many of his 
works. His Third Symphony (Eroica) originated 
in a mistake, inasmuch as the first news that 
arrived at Vienna of the battle of Aboukir, was 
to the effect that Nelson was killed. The charac- 
ter of the Symphony, as well as the theme of the 
first movement, was well adapted to the occasion, 
though not well snited to aland fight. The Sym- 
phony, however, appeared only after some years ; 
for Beethoven worked a very long time at his 
compositions. 

HIS FACILITY IN READING. 

It was surprising how rapidly he glanced through 
compositions (even in manuscripts and large 
score), and how well he ay them. In this 
respect no one could equal him. His rendering 
was always determined, but sharp and hard. So 
also of’ the compositions of the great masters; he 
played Handel’s Oratorios and Gluck’s works 
wonderfully, and so as to elicit much applause ; as 
likewise Sebastian Bach’s Fugues. 

SELF-APPRECIATION. 

Ife once told me that he was careless, and not 
well treated when a boy, and that his musical 
education was very bad. “ But,” he continued, 
“JT had talent for music.” It was touching to hear 
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him utter these words seriously, asif no one knew 
it before On another occasion, the conversation 
turning upon the praise which his name had won 
in the world, “ Oh! nonsense,” he said, “ 1 never 
thought of writing for fame or honor. What is 
in my heart must come out, and that is why I 
write.” Except when in the dark humor which 
fell over him at times, and which arose from 
physical suffering, he was always merry, mis- 
chievous, witty, full of raillery, and did not care 
for anybody. 
HIS POSITION AND CHARACTER. 

Beethoven, when a young man, found good 
friends at Court. He might have lived, if he had 
pleased, in the highest style. His character was 
very much like that of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
but still his temper was noble, magnanimous, and 
refined. 


WEBER'S DER FREYSC 


BY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


HUTZ. 


(Concluded.) 

Certain theatres in Germany, to carry truth in 
the horrible to the utmost limit, accompany, it is 
said, the scene of the casting of the balls with the 
most discordant noises, cries of animals, howlings 
of dogs, shrieks, roars, hissings, creakings of trees, 
&e., &e. But how can one hear the music in the 
midst of this hideous tumult? And, in ease that 
we can hear it, why place the reality side by side 
If I admire the hoarse bay- 


ing of the horns in the orchestra, the voices of 


with the imitation 7 
your theatre hounds can only inspire me with 
disgust. The natural cascade, on the contrary, 
is one of those scenic effects which are not incom- 
patible with the interest of the score ; so far from 
that, it adds to it. 
sound of water induces reverie ; it is particularly 


That even and continuous 


impressive during those long organ-points which 
the composer bas so skilfully introduced, and 
blends in the best possible manner with the sounds 
of the distant bell, which slowly strikes the fatal 
hour. 

I need not tell the Germans that, in this scene, 
1 have abstained, in writing the recitatives, from 
That would have been too 
formal; Weber has made Caspar sing, and Za- 
Once 


only is the devil’s speech made rhythmical, each 


making Zamiel sing. 
miel speak the few words of his response. 


ot his syllables being supported by a note of the 
drums. The rule forbidding spoken dialogue in 
the opera is not so rigorous, that one may not in- 
troduce into a musical scene a few words pro- 
nounced in this manner; one is obliged to use 
this latitude to preserve this idea of the com- 
poser. 

The entire score of Der Freyschiitz, as T have 
said before, but it is not useless to repeat it, is 
executed integrally and in the exact order in 
it was written. The libretto has been 
translated [the French version] in a manner 
always simple, often poetical, and not arranged. 


which 


It is a labor which does honor to the talent and 
the taste of Emilien Pacini. 

From the fidelity, always and everywhere too 
rare, with which the Grand Opera has placed this 
masterpiece upon the stage, it results that the 
finale of the third act is almost a novelty for the 
Parisians. Some had heard it fourteen years ago 
at the summer representations of the German 
troupe; the majority were unacquainted with it. 
All that 
Max sings at the feet of the Prince bears the im- 
press of repentance and of shame; the first 


This finale is a magnificent conception. 
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and Caspar, has a fine tragic coloring and an- 
nounces in the best possible manner, the catas- 
trophe that is about to be accomplished. Then 
Agatha’s return to life, her tender exclamation, 
“Q Max!” the vivats of the people, the menaces 
of Ottokar, the religious intervention of the her- 
mit, the unction of his conciliating words, the 
prayers of all these peasants and hunters to obtain 
pardon for Max, a noble heart for a moment led 
astray ; that sextuor in which you see hope and 
happiness revive, that benediction of the old 
monk who curbs all these excited waves and from 
the midst of the whole prostrate crowd, causes a 
hymn to leap up that is immense in its laconic 
brevity ; and finally that final chorus where for 
the third time re-appears the theme of’ the allegro 
in the air of Agatha, already heard in the over- 
ture ; all this is beautiful and as worthy, neither 
more nor less, of admiration as that which pre- 
cedes. There is not a note that is not in its place, 
or that can be suppressed without destroying the 
harmony of the ensemble. Superficial minds per- 
haps will not be of this opinion, but for every 
attentive listener the thing is certain, and the 
more one hears this finale the more will he be 
convinced of" it. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Genesis of Musical Sounds. 


The sounds employed in Music are distin- 
guished from mere random noise, not only by the 
uniformity of their vibrations, but by the relation- 
ship, more or less intimate, which they sustain with 
respect to each other. Every composition has its 
key. 
relation to some grand central point, about which 


all its elements revolve, towards which they con- 


Indeed the+whole system of music has a 


stantly gravitate, and from which, as a vivifying 
In truth 
the whole tribe are from one common stock, and 
are directly descended from one common progen- 


sun, they all derive vitality and force. 


itor, as were the Israelites from Jacob. 

To set forth a genealogical tree of this family, 
let us take great C, which is written on the 
second leger line below, in the Bass. Suppose a 
string 120 inches in length of such thickness and 
tension as to give this C. Divide the string sue- 
cessively by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and the results will be 
as exhibited below, the whole string being repre- 
sented by 1. 


Proporton Length Number Name § description 
of of of of 
String. String. Vibrations. Sounds. 
1 120 in. 64 C. Root. 
4 60 in. 128 C. Octave. 
} 40 in. 192 x 12th. 
4 30 in. 256 C. 15th. 
} 24 in. 320 E. 17th. 
} 20 in. 384 G. 19th. 
3 15 in. 512 C. 22nd. 
These sounds may all be produced upon any 
instrument of the horn species, as the Trombone, 


the French Horn, &c., with no change except in 
the manner of blowing. 

A string of the Violoncello or Violin will give 
the same series by touching lightly with the finger 
of the left hand the several points indicated by 
the division of the length as stated above. 

The olian harp of ore string, gives of itself 
all these tones. When the force of the current 
of air is barely sufficient to produce a tone, the 
string vibrates throughout its length, with one 


) chorus for in C minor, after the fall of Agatha | motion. A gradual increase of the wind causes 
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at first an augmentation of the power of tone, 
the current, the 


string divides itself successively by the natural 


but beyond a certain intensity of 


series of numbers to an indefinite extent, and 
gives forth a numerous progeny of harmonics. 
The higher and more remote of these I shall not 
at present notice further than to state that some 
of them are merely octaves to the Root and its 
derivatives, some have no name, some have no 
place theoretical or practical in present systems, 
and some are more directly derived from other 
Roots. 

The Root C alone, does not furnish us with a 
continuous system of sounds proceeding wholly 
by conjunct degrees, but on the contrary witha 
diastematic series, proceeding more or less by 
skips. Of course what are called scales cannot 
be constructed from these materials alone. We 
have abundant resources, however, in the off- 
spring of other roots most simply related to C. 
These roots are first, G, which, after the octave, 
is in the simplest ratio to C, viz: 2:3; Secondly, 
F, which is in the ratio of 3:4. Among the har- 
monies of G are B and D. 
we find A. 


Among those of F 


Scales, so called, are merely an arrangement 
into a progressive series of some or all of the 
sounds employed in music. They differ in the 
number of sounds composing them and in the 
A 
scale may have two sounds, or three, or any num- 
ber we please. 
but five sounds. That which is called eminently 
the scale, has seven sounds, viz: ec, d, e, f, g, a, b. 
These are harmonics of the three Roots C G Fas 
seen below: 


intervals or steps by which they proceed. 


The scale of Scottish music has 


do. c. fifteenth of great C. (2nd leger line below—Bass.) 
re. d. twelfth of G. (fifth above great C.) 

mi. e@. seventeenth of C. 

Ja. f. fifteenth of F. (fourth above great C.) 

sol. g. fifteenth of G. 

la. a. seventeenth of  F. 

si. b. seventeenthof 4G. 

do. ¢. twenty-second of C. 


Such is the genesis of the sounds constituting 
the major diatonic scale, and such is the relation 
of that series to its Roots. 

In my next I shall attempt to trace the lineage 
of the sounds constituting the minor mode. 

E. H. 


— meme > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Church Music. 


Mr. Epiror: I have been hoping, ever since 
the establishment of your Journal, that the sub- 
ject of Church Music would come up for discus- 
sion. What sort of music, what school, what 
style is worthy of adoption and imitation in our 
churches. I confess my own ideas on this point 
are not positive, and I wish for light from you 
and others. Most persons like to hear in chureh 
the music to which they have been accustomed, 
and this is all they care about it. Others, 
among whom I must reckon myself, have a strong 
dislike to music of a secular character, feeling 
that the music of the Church should be sui gen- 
eris, having only religious associations ; but ex- 
actly what it should be, is not so easy to deter- 
mine. Psalmody is a passion with us New 
Englanders. In no way is our puritan origin 
more evident than in this disposition to sing 
psalm tunes. The quantity of material which 
is manufactured to meet this taste is astonishingly 
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great, and the quality generally poor. Indeed, 1 } be available for the use of the deaf, the dumb, 


cannot help thinking that if our choirs would 
take the old “ Handel and Haydn Collection,” 
published many years ago, and discard all the 
rest, they would find there all that is really 
needed for this part of the musical service. 

There is, however, of late years, a feeling that 
psalm tune singing is not sufficient, and chanting 
has been very generally adopted. This is truly 
devotional and impressive when the words are 
taken from the Bible, or have peculiarly sacred 
associations, as In passages from the prayer-book. 
But our choirs are not content with chanting, but 
perform anthems and set pieces. These are 


found attached to the psalm tune books, some of 


them original, others drawn from various sources, 
sacred and prcefane. There seems to be an un- 
certainty in the minds of many choir leaders as 
to what is proper for performance in this connee- 
tion, which needs to be corrected. Thus I have 
Italian 
as anthems 


set with 


in 


chorusses from 


words, and 


heard operas, 


sacred sung our 
churches, melodies from the same source played 
as voluntaries on the organ, and other adaptations 
equally impious. 

A\l this shows, I think, among other things, 
the want of a proper school of church music. 
The English Church has had in her service in 
past times musicians of the highest eminence, but 
their music seems not fitted to the present day. 
The services and anthems of Purcell, Gibbons, 
Boyce, &e. require for their proper effect means 
which we have not at command. <A double choir 
of well trained boys for the treble parts is indis- 
pensable, and these, owing to a variety of causes, 
cannot be had. The Catholie church has much 
music of a lighter character, but still devotional, 
which seems better fitted for our uses. Attempts 
have been made, with partial success, to furnish 
English words to portions of the masses of Haydn 
and Mozart. There is much among the modern 
Catholie musie, published by Novello, which 
might also be useful. If some good musician 
would set himself to arranging this musie with 
appropriate English words, and publish it by 
itself, without encumbering the volume with voeal 
exercises or hymn tunes, I think it would be 
profitable and useful. It seems to me there is 
a want of genius to create anew and original 
school of devotional music, suited to the present 
times. Some Purcell or Handel must appear 
before the want is supplied. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will let us hear from 
you on this subject. x. 
+e > — — 

A UniversaAL LANGUAGE.—Music has hith- 
erto been generally regarded rather in the light 
of a luxury than as one of the prime necessaries 
of life; but a Mons. F. Sudre proposes to turn it 
to practical account by making it no less than a 
perfect means of international communication— 
the dragoman, in short, of all the nations of the 
earth, just as Latin was of the medieval sa- 
Seeing what takes place in every frontier 
country, M. Sudre conceives that there would be 
no difficulty in every person learning two lan- 
“Ja maternelle,” or that of his mother- 
country, and “da générale,” or the musical lan- 
guage which he has invented. Of course if this 
were done, the object he has in view would at 
once be accomplished. Tis new language pro- 
fesses to be characterized by great simplicity. It 
is founded upon the seven notes of the scale, and 
no word contains more than four sounds. It may 
be played on any instrument or sung; or the 
notes may be simply named or indicated, d la 
Hullah ; or the fingers ; so that the system would 


vans, 


guages 
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and the blind. M. Sudre likewise proposes to 
substitute for the cumbrous codes of signals in 
use in the army and navy, a code of his own, 
founded upon the three sounds, G, C, G, executed 


on a bugle or drum, or represented by cannon of 


different calibre, or indicated on a telegraph. 
Yesterday he performed at the Hanover-square 
rooms a number of experiments before a large 
and respectable audience. Various phrases were 
propounded to him by ladies and gentlemen 
present. Ife gave expression to them in the 
different modes enwnerated, and his pupil, Mile. 
Josephine Hugot, instantly supplied the correct 
interpretation. ‘The experiments in telegraphing, 
or signalling, were particularly striking, and 
whatever may be thought of the larger scheme 
of the ingenious inventor, this at least promises 
to be of great utility. MM. Sudre and his scholar 
were exceedingly well received. 


AUTUM 





N THOUGHTS. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, 


zone hath the Spring, with all its flowers, 
And gone the Summer’s pomp and show, 
And Autumn, in his leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the Winter’s snow. 


I said to Earth, so cold and gray, 
“ An emblem of myself thou art:” 
“ Not so,” the Earth did seem to say, 
“ Por Spring shall warm my frozen heart.” 


I soothe my wintry sleep with dreams 
Of warmer sun and softer rain, 

And wait to hear the sound of streams 
And songs of merry birds again. 


But thou from whom the Spring hath gone, 
For whom the flowers no longer blow, 
Who standest blighted and forlorn, 
Like Autumn waiting for the snow: 


No hope is thine of sunnier hours, 
Thy Winter shall no more depart; 

No Spring revive thy wasted flowers, 
Nor Summer warm thy frozen heart. 


The First Oratorio. 


The first oratorio was entitled “ Rappresenta- 
tione di Anima, e di Corpo.” It was composed 
by Emilio del Cavaliere, and was performed and 
printed at Rome in 1600. It was represented in 
action on a stage, in the church of La Vallicella, 
with scenes, decorations, and chorus, 4 l’antique, 
and analogous dances, as appears both from the 
editor’s dedication to Cardinal Aldobrandini, and 
from the composer's instruction for the perform- 
ance. 

Emilio del Cavaliere, as well as the rest of the 
early composers of dramatic music, imagined that 


he had recovered, in his recitative, that style of 


musie which the ancient Greeks and Romans 
used in their theatres. And a singer of such 
music is required by Cavaliere to have a fine 
voice, perfectly in tune, and free from all defects 
in his delivery ; together with a pathetie expres- 
sion, the power of swelling, and diminishing the 
tones, and an equal respect for the composer and 
poet, in singing plain, and being particularly 
attentive to the articulation and expression of the 
words. 


It is recommended to place the instruments of 


accompaniment behind the scenes, which, in the 
first oratorio, were the following. 
Una lira doppia,. . . A double lyre, perhaps 
a viol da gamba. 
. A harpsichord. 


A large, or double guitar. 


Un clavicembulo, . 
Un chitarone,. .« 
Dui flauti, o vero dui, 


pln : Two co s. 
Tibri all antica, . common flute 


No violin is mentioned here; but what excites 
the most surprise at present, in these instructions 
for the performance of an oratorio on a stage in 
a church, are the directions for the dances. 

There are, however, examples of religious 
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dances in the sacred writings, as well as in the 
history of almost every ancient people, in which 
their religious ceremonies are mentioned. Most 
of these dances are performed to the music of 
choruses, which are singing at the same time, in 
the manner of those in the old French operas. 

On many occasions, it is recommended for the 
actors to have some instruments in their hands, 
as the playing, or appearing to play upon them, 
would assist illusion better than a visible orches- 
tra. 

Besides these general rules, for such as might 
wish to write, or bring on the stage other poems 
of the same kind, Cavaliere gives the following 
instructions for the representation of this partic- 
ular species of musical drama. 

1. The words should be printed with the 
verses correctly arranged, the scenes numbered, 
and the characters of the interlocutors specified. 

2. Instead of the overture, or symphony, to 
modern musical dramas, a madrigal is reeommend- 
ed as a full piece, with all the voice parts doubled, 
and a great number of instruments. 

3. When the curtain rises, two youths, who 
recite the prologue, appear on the stage, and 
when they have finished, Time, one of the char- 
acters in this morality, comes on, and has the 
note, on which he is to begin, given him by the 
instrumental performers behind the scenes. 

4. The chorus are to have a place allotted 

them on the stage, part sitting, and part standing, 
in sight of the principal characters. And when 
they sing, they are to rise, and be in motion with 
appropriate gestures. 
5. Pleasure, another imaginary character, with 
two companions, are to have instruments in their 
hands, on which they are to play, while they sing, 
and perform the ritornels. 

6. Il Corpo, the body, when these words are 
uttered, “Si che hormai, alma mea,” &e., may 
throw away some of his ornaments; as his gold 
collar, feather from his hat, &e. 

7. The World and Human Life, in particular, 
are to be very gaily dressed ; and when they are 
divested of their en to appear very poor 
and wretched, and at length dead carcasses. 

8. The symphonies and ritornels may be play- 
ed by a great number of instruments; and if “a 
violin should play the principal part, it would 
have a very good effect.” 

9. The performance may be finished with or 
without a danee. If without, the last chorus is 
to be doubled in all its parts, vocal and instru- 
mental: but if a dance is preferred, a verse 
beginning thus, “ Chiostri altissimi, e stellati,” is 
to be sung, accompanied sedately and reveren- 
tially by the dance. These shall succeed other 
grave steps and figures of the solemn kind. 
During the ritornels, the four principal dancers 
are to perform a ballet, salfato con capriole, “ en- 
livened with capers, or entrechats,” without sing- 
ing. And thus, after each stanza, always varying 
the steps of the dance; and the four principal 
dancers may sometimes use the galiard, some- 
times the canary, and sometimes the courant step, 
which will do very well in the ritornels. 

10. The stanzas of the ballet, are to be sung 
and played by all the performers within and 
without. 

These curious and minute instructions, will 
convey to the reader an idea of the manner in 
which the oratorio was performed in its infant 
state. 

The word aria, air, never oecurs in this orato- 
rio; but though there are fewer recitatives, and 
more choruses in it, than in the first operas, the 
choruses are all in plain counterpoint, without a 
single attempt at fugue or imitation; and conse- 
qently the words are more intelligible, and free 
from confusion, than in an air for a single voice 
loaded with accompaniments. 

No musical drama, under the title of oratorio, 
can be found in print, says the diligent Quadrio, 
before the time of Francesco Baldueci, who died 
in 1642: among whose poems are found two, the 
one called La Fede, on the subject of Abraham’s 
sacrifice, and divided into two parts; the other 
entitled J/ Trionfo, or the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin, in one act only. These, as re- 
sembling the dramas performed at the church of 
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the Fathers of the Oratory, he calls ORATORIOS ; 
an appellation which was soon adopted by many 
others. And in 1662, several religious dramas 
were performed in Italian, in the imperial chapel 
at Vienna, called Oratorios—Burgh’s Anecdotes. 
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The Handel Society. 


The publications of this society are now solely 
in the hands of the enterprising firm of Cramer, 
Beale & Co., who have taken upon themselves 
the pecuniary responsibility of publishing the 
volumes of the society as they issue from the 
hands of the respective editors. This fact was 
pretty generally disseminated when the Israel in 
Egypt, supervised by Mendelssohn, appeared. 
Certain difficulties, it seemed, had crept into the 
management of the society itself, principally 
from the non-payment of the annual subscriptions, 


upon which, as in all co-operative associations of 


of the same kind, obviously depended the power 
of going on with the undertaking, and fulfilling 
the conditions of the initiatory prospectus. It is 
probable that the issues by Messrs. Cramer & Co. 
may appear at longer intervals than the original 
scheme contemplated ; but it is much to be de- 
sired that sufficient success will await the enter- 
prise to enable them to complete the Handelian 
library, and produce such an edition of the great 
master’s une as shall be without doubt or blem- 
ish, and eventually extinguish all the others in 
ordinary use, in which inaccuracy, interpolation, 
and abridgment, are more or less the notorious 
attributes. The edition by Clarke has been the 
best known of the collected editions, but this 
wants the proper clefs in the vocal score, besides 
which it is far from being carefully edited ; the 
same kinds of disfigurements as regards oceasional 
error being also the characteristic of Dr. Arnold’s 
edition. But numberless are the reprints of the 
most popular of Handel's works, emerging, for 
the most part, from the press without any par- 
ticular care as to authenticity, and perpetuating 
those mistakes which either negligence or inad- 
vertence left uncorrected in the more pretentions 
editions to which we have alluded. The object 
of the Handel Society was two-fold. Not only 
did it propose to reprint the whole of Handel's 
oratorios and lesser works from the original scores, 
under the special and individual superintendence 
of the most eminent musicians of the day, but it 
was also part of the scheme to make such paren- 
thetical additions, such elucidations of the figured 
basses, &c., as should place the work at once 
within the reach of the amateur. The original 
text was to be exhibited in its truest purity, settled 
by the severest collation with the original manu- 
scripts. ‘The accompaniments for the piano forte 
or organ, Where added to meet a popular exigency, 
were to be so incorporated into the page as to be 
in no way confounded with the score of the com- 
poser. llow zealously, delicately, and profoundly 
these principles have been carried out are visible 
in the Coronation Anthems, the L’ Allegro ed il 
Penseroso, the Esther, the Acis and Galatea, and 
the /srael in Egypt, which have been subjected 
to the ripe and reverential editorship of Dr. 
Crotch, Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, and Dr. Mendelssohn. 
the imperishable compositions named above, which 
have thus been given to the world, must evidently 
supersede all others, not only in the essential 
qualities of fidelity and exemption from vulgar 
and unworthy tamperings, but in typographical 
clearness and beauty. The lofty and generous 
enthusiasm which has tempted Messrs. Cramer 
& Co. to go on with a publication evidently in- 
volving risk of no ordinary kind, but in which 
the highest interests of music are at stake, merits, 
therefore, encouragement at once solid and per- 
severing, and we shall be glad to observe that the 
profession, no less than the public at large, evince 
a disposition to give the necessary help to an 
undertaking of such great and onerous magni- 
tude. 

The new volume consists of the Chamber Duets 
and Trios, written soon after Handel’s return to 
Hanover, “for the practice of the Queen, the 
h electoral princess.” Mr. Henry Smart, to whom 
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the task of editorship has been confided, intimates 
that, upon examining the original MSS. preserved 
in Buckingham Palace, he found others of the 
same class, including four duets, “ which furnished 
the immortal composer as drafts for four of the 
chorusses of the Nessiah ” — namely, “ His yoke 
is easy,” “ And he shall purify,” “ For unto us,” 
and “ All we like sheep.” ‘These, with others, 
have never been printed in their original form, 
and it is likely, therefore, that a second volume of 
Chamber Duets may by-and-by be prepared. To 
the volume now issued, Mr. Smart, for the reasons 
cited above, has aflixed an independent piano 
forte accompaniment. “It seemed to him,” it is 
observed in the preface, “ that something more 
was intended by the composer than either a com- 
pression of the vocal score, or the bare insertion 
of such chords as the unfigured bass seemed to 
permit. He has, therefore, placed himself in the 
situation of an accompanist at the period when 
these compositions were produced, and in this 
character has endeavored to embody some of 
those features of contrapuntal garniture in which 
Handel is recorded to have extemporaneously 
indulged when accompanying his own music. 
The original bass is given under the voice parts, 
so that those who prefer the old mode of accom- 
paniment are at liberty to reject that proposed by 
the editor.” This modest announcement. sufli- 
ciently declares the spirit of editorial exactness 
which has animated Mr. Henry Smart, and we 
have only to add that the labors for which he is 
avowedly responsible afford ample evidence of 
his ju!gment, knowledge, and genuine Handelian 
taste. — London Herald. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. 


New York, July 20. To-day I have been looking from 
my window at the immense procession formed to do 
Rand after band 


of music has passed, and their strains came floating up, 


honor to the remains of Henry Clay. 


above all the noise and confusion of the crowds, as pure 
and free from all mingling with discordant tones, as are 
the pure thoughts and holy aspirations of a good heart 
amid the turmoil, distractions and confusion of business 
It is curious to note how little I 
the street I lean 
out of the window and place myself within the upward 


and fashionable folly. 


ean hear of music in below, when 
current of the noise from the pavements, and how, 
when I retire from the reach of this, the tones of music 


seek me out and follow me to the place of quiet. I 


anticipated great pleasure from the music to-day, but of 


all the bands which have followed the remains of the 
great orator, one only,—yes, only one,—has played music 


which, in my folly, | could consider appropriate. After 


listening to the inappropriate fifing and trumpeting of 


band after band, until disgust destroyed the wish to listen 
longer, | caught the sad and solemn measures of Han- 
in Saul. 


del’s march Oh, low inexpressibly beautiful, 


nay sublime, is that Dead March. Yet how simple! 
Handel himself must have felt its excellence, for though 
he wrote another for Samson, he has also introduced this 
into that sublime Oratorio. 
the Dead March had fairly died away in the distance, 
the clang and slash of some namby-pamby air from 
another band came within hearing, and I almost 
* Cursed the gods who had not made me deaf.” 
Now, why is this? 


funeral music ? 


Why at funerals can we not have 
Why is it, that on such an occasion as 
this, when even those who have persecuted and slandered 
and reviled the great man in his life, now feel the eye 
moist as his mortal remains are passing by on their way 
to their last earthly resting-place, that the over-wrought 
feelings should listen in vain for a tone of sadness afid 
Why not 
But no, we must 


grief from all this array of instruments ? 
sometimes, at least, a minor chord ? 
listen to music little more solemn than that of ordinary 
parades—or not listen at all. “ They order these things 
better ’—abroad. 

The heart on such an occasion longs,—if the bands are 
incapable of arrangements of Beethoven's wonderful 
“ Marcia Funebre,” that in the Heroic Symphony, or 
that in the Sonata, opus 26,—at least for some of the 
noble choral strains with which the music of all civilized 
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But before the strains of 








nations is enriched. Germans now form the bulk of 
our bands, at least in the large cities. Have they for- 
gotten the noble, dirge-like melodies and harmonies with 
which at home they accompany the good and the great 
to the tomb? They may be assured that even in so 
barbarous a land as ours, there are some who do not like 
to see funeral solemnities conducted to music only fit 
for the country muster-field, or city parade-ground. 

Aug. 6. Tcame across to-day, in some periodical, an 
article purporting to be an extract from a collection of 
sketches of the great musicians. Judging from this 
specimen, I must find out what the work is and procure 
it; for the library of no lover of music should be without 
such a specimen of—the trash which people write and 
read in this country for musical literature. This par- 
ticular “brick” is a description of Beethoven’s death. 
The excellence of the historical novel or tale lies mostly 
in its correctness as a historical picture; it allows of no 
departure from any known facts, though these may be 
put in such a light as suits the powers and intentions of 
Now for an examination in this light of 
No writer 


the author 
this description of Beethoven's last hours. 
upon this great master would venture to write without 
Moscheles’ translation of Schindler before him, at least 
until a better work be published, of which, alas! I see 
no prospect at present; for the only person who has 
made the necessary researches and collections is too 
busy, soul and body, in other pursuits, to use the mate- 
rials he has collected. Let me compare this famous 
sketch with Schindler. 

“Once more we find Beethoven in the extreme de- 
cline of life. In one of the most obscure and narrow 
streets of Vienna, on the third floor of a gloomy-looking 
house, was now the abode of the gifted artist.” 

“ The Funeral will take place from the dwelling of the 
deceased, the Swarzpanier house, No. 200, on the Glacis 
opposite the Scottish Gate.”—From the Card of Invita- 
tion to Beethoven's Funeral. 

“ One of the most obscure and narrow streets of Vi- 
enna!” The Schwarzpanier house is a huge building 
in the suburb of Vienna, having, from Beethoven's win- 
dows, a splendid prospect of the city across a parade 
ground nearly half a mile in width! 

“ They wrong me who call me stern or misanthropic,” 
said he to his brother, who came in March, 1827, to pay 
him a visit. “ God knoweth how I love my fellow-men! 
Has not my life been theirs? Have I not struggled with 
temptation,”’ &c., &c. 

Which brother? 
was hardly on speaking terms, and besides, this is the 
beginning of a long conversation with Carl. Unfortu- 
nately for the sketch, Carl died in November, 1515, 
The pathetic speech, too, put into 


Carl, of course, for with Johann he 


twelve years before. 
the composer’s mouth, is drawn from his will written in 
1:02! 

“ The servant of the house entered, and gave Beetho- 
ven a large sealed package, directed to himself. He 
opened it; it contained a magnificent collection of the 
works of Handel, with a few lines stating that it was a 
dying bequest to the composer, from the Count di 





d . 

Compare this with the following note, in Moscheles’ 
work, to a letter written by Beethoven, February 22, 
1827. 

“Mr. Stumpf, [Count di N ,?] the proprietor of a 
harp manufactory in London, presented to Beethoven, 
the year before, the complete works of Handel, in up- 
wards of forty folio volumes, [a large sealed package!] 
of the rare and costly London Edition.” 





“ Disturbed by his nervous restlessness, the aged com- 
sed went to the window, and opened it with trembling 
1ands.”’ 


Aged composer ;—Beethoven was 56 on the 27th De- 
cember, 1826, and died on the 27th March following. 


“The malady increased. The sufferer’s eyes were 
glazed; he grasped his brother's hand with a tremulous 
pressure. : 

“*Carl! Carl! I pardon you the evil you did me in 
childhood; I have pardoned all. Pray for me, brother!’ 
cried the failing voice of the artist. 

“ His brother supported him to the sofa, and called for 
assistance. In an hour the room was filled with the 
neighbors and friends of the dying man. He seemed 
gradually sinking into insensibility. : 

“Suddenly he revived; a bright smile illumined his 
whole face; his sunken eyes sparkled. ‘I shall hear in 
heaven!’ he murmured softly, and then sang ina low 
but distinct voice the lines from a hymn of his own:— 

“ ¢ Briider !—iiber ’m Sternenzelt, 
Muss ein lieber VaTER wohnen.’ 

“In the last faint tone of the music his gentle spirit 

passed away. 
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“Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, a good and gen- 
erous man.” 

Now for Schindler’s account. Carl, as said above, 
died a dozen years before. Schindler says, vol. ii. p. 76: 
“Symptoms of a speedy termination to Beethoven's 
sufferings appeared early on the 24th of March, after the 
holy sacrament for the dying had been administered at 
his own desire, and received by him with true devotion. 
The first symptoms of approaching dissolution mani- 
fested themselves about one o'clock on the same day. 
A most terrible struggle between life and death now 
began, and continued without intermission till the 26th, 
when a quarter before six in the evening the great com- 
poser breathed his last, during a tremendous hailstorm, 
aged fifty-six years, three months and nine days. Schind- 
ler goes on to say that neither he nor Von Breuning 
were present to close the dying man’s eyes; Herr An- 
selm Hiittenbrenner, from Gratz in Styria, did this sad 
office. Where were the neighbors and friends ? 

Mr. Rau writes Moscheles, (see as above, page 322.) 

“Beethoven is no more; he departed this life in a 
most painful struggle, and with dreadful sufferings, on 
the 26th inst., between five and six o'clock, P. M., after 
having been insensible for the last twenty-four hours.” 

The extraordinary success of this sketch, if it be a 
correct sample of the whole bale of goods, of the de- 
scriptions of Mozart, and Handel, and Haydn, is such 
that I hope hereafter to add, not only this to my collec- 
tion, but some half dozen volumes by the same hand, in 
which all our great statesmen, Washington, John Adams, 
Zachary Taylor, Calhoun, Clay, &c., may be “ done up’ 
No, that would be too bad—worse 


ina similar style. 
than Headley! 

Aug. 20. Learned to-day that Professor J. B. Wood- 
bury, the author of the Oratorio of Absalom, has been 
back from Europe for some time. I learned some time 
since, when I was in Detroit, that this Oratorio pleases 
the musical people there very much, particularly the 
quartette and chorus, “ Hear those soothing sounds as- 
cending,”’ and the sextette, ‘“ Though the sinner bloom 
at morning.”’ 

[To be continued.]} 
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New Publications. 


Schumann’s Album for the Piano Forte. 43 
Clavierstiicke fiir “dic Jugend, von Roperr 
ScuuMANN. In four numbers, each 75 cts. 
net. Boston: G. P. Reed & Co. 

We have already spoken at length of this delightful 
addition to the library of the pianist, and have now only 
to add that Reed's edition is a fac-simile of the Ger- 
man copy, with a well engraved title, far superior to 
the 
which usually embellish our American musical publica- 
Why should not real artists oftener lend the aid 
Every pianist 


writing-master scrawls and shabby lithographs 
tions. 
of the sister art to decorate our Music ? 
will be glad to place this Album among his choicest 
treasures. 











The Singing School Companion, a Collection of | 


Sacred and Secular Music, &e. By Josrepu 
and Horace Birp. Boston: Wilkins, Rice 
& Kendall. 

We confess that we look with some considerable appre- 
hension on every addition to this class of musical litera- 
ture. Every year and every Convention held adds to 
this shelf of our library; each new book, as far as we can 
see, merely ringing the changes of the old song, and 
reminding us not a little of the arithmetical puzzles 
which distract the brains of little children, the problem 
running much after this fashion: Given—A certain 
number of tunes, to arrange them so as to make a new 
singing book at such a price. This problem is every 
year solved to the satisfaction of the authors, but to our 
mind, and we think in public opinion, one book is very 
like another. The book whose title is given above has 
this new feature, we believe, that one half of it is devoted 
to songs, glees and other secular music, and the second 
part to sacred music — psalm tunes, anthems, choruses, 
&c. The object of the authors is to furnish such a book 
as shall be adapted to the use of common singing schools, 
and to meet “ the desire of a large and respectable body 
sacred words for the 
as irreverent.”” The 


of singers, who regard the use of 
N mere purpose of learning to sing 


| 
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object isan excellent one and commends itself at once 
to all, and we think the authors have given an excellent 
selection of music in both departments and well adapted 
for the purpose in view, and also a pleasant book for the 
family circle, as well as for the use of choirs. The man- 
ner of dividing the words of the chants we think decid- 
edly embarrassing and inconvenient, the dashes being 
placed parallel with the lines, instead of transversely, as 
is usual; thus rendering it difficult to catch readily the 
proper divisions. We notice also some departures from 
the familiar arrangements of well known tunes which we 
think should be always avoided. 


uf Wausirc. 
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Church Music. 

The communication of our correspondent in 
another column, on the subject of Church Music, 
opens a field of inquiry which certainly, in church- 
going New England, is of great interest to all. 
For here everybody goes to church, as a matter 
of course, everybody criticises both the preaching 
and the music, everybody goes with eyes and ears 
open, eager to find some new thing. In every 
form of worship Music has always formed an im- 


portant part of the service. Sanctioned and en- 


joined by Scripture, familiar by long use, and 


noble and elevating in itself, the praise of God in 
song, for it is nothing else, is surely not the least 
solemn or impressive part of the service of our 
churches. We say is, but alas, it too often is as 
far from solemn, as far from impressive, as far 
from what it should be, as can well be imagined. 
Ignorant choristers, uneducated organists, untrain- 
ed choirs, and more than all and worse than all, the 
abominations in the shape of musical compositions 
—chants, anthems, and psalm tunes, which make 
up the trashy flood of new singing books, published 
every day for the benefit of the authors, rather 


than tor the glory of God or the improvement of 


musical science, are among the difliculties which 
lie in the way of having good church music. To 
these is to be added the ignorance of our congre- 
gations as to what church music should be, and a 
general ignorance of the whole subject of music. 
We are but beginning to learn what music és here, 
and, till within some few years, the only notion 
that our people have had of this noble Art is that 
it is the science of psalm singing, as taught in 
country singing schools. The abominations in 
the shape of tunes have, by long use, become 


familiar, and thought to be the proper form of 


praising God in song. ‘To this list new abomina- 
tions are daily added, partly original compositions, 
so called, defying all known laws of composition, 
partly arrangements from secular music, supposed 
to be inaccessible and unknown, and so, a little 
altered in form, introduced, like wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing, into the service of the sanctuary. We 
never hear such tunes in our churches without a 
shudder. We cannot, for example, hear Batti, 
batti, sung in church, without its calling to mind 
the simple peasant girl of the opera and her rustic 
lover. It is impossible that such associations 
should not be awakened, with thoughts as unfit to 


fill the mind of the devout worshipper as angels of 


light are to keep fellowship with the devils of the 
is I J 

pit. This is but asingle example. The Psalm books 
in common use are crowded with tunes drawn 
To 


persons ignorant whence these come, such music 


from similar sources equally objectionable. 
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| may appear devotional and appropriate ; but we 
| imagine that they would be scarcely less shocked 
| at hearing Zerlina (to take the same example) 
| sing on the stage, the melody familiar perhaps to 
their ears in the service of their church, when 
sung to the words “ Gently Lord, Oh, gently lead 
us,” than others are on hearing the same air in the 
church. 

We find in the New York Musical World and 
Times a letter from Prof. Erickson to a friend in 
Norway, giving the impressions of an intelligent 
foreigner and musician, of our American church 


music. We quote some passages from this letter, 
which is full of intelligent criticism and useful 


suggestions. 


“ Concerning the music of our public worship, I 
could say much; but, at present, can only give 
you a few particulars, by way of showing how 
greatly this Ars sacra is misunderstood in New 
York. Only think, that the churches and con- 
gregations, instead of joining in the singing of the 
psalms and hymns, keep a choir, and sometimes 
only a ‘ Quartet,’ who perform this important part 
of the worship almost entirely alone! What are 
psalms and hymns, but prayers and praises? And, 
what is the intention of their being sung in the 
house of God, other than that the whole congrega- 
tion should unite, as with one soul in the music, 
and, on the wings of melody, rise to the throne of 
the Most High ? 

“Tere, the organist has a choir around him, 
chiefly employed as a substitute for congregational 
singing. In some churches there is also a so-called 
leader; who, in many cases, knows so little about 
music, that he is unable to distinguish a chromatic 
interval from a diatonic, or make a proper dis- 
tinction between the major and minor scales ; 
nevertheless, he takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of judging upon all musical matters in the 
church; not knowing that properly to understand 
the science of music requires the study and prac- 
tice of a life. 

“The members of the choir are generally only 
amateurs, and destitute often of that strong cor- 
viction of duty, which is so essential to real 
improvement. 

“ Between the verses, you very often hear the 
organist, in a too light and secular movement, 
play fragments of opera pieces, and every kind 
of music, in fact, except solemn organ music ; 
thereby displaying his vanity, and forgetting that 
the contents of each verse are in close connection, 
and that, therefore, the interludes — according to 
every idea of rhetoric — ought to be in full har- 
mony with the sentiment of the words. You may 
easily imagine how the closing voluntary in most 
cases is performed : the organist sometimes draws 
out every stop in his organ, and quite forgetting 
the place where he is playing, wad only thinking 
of displaying the dexterity of his fingers, performs 
overtures, grand marches, ete.; and it has some- 
times really seemed to me as though he aimed to 
drown the impression made by a solemn sermon, 
or as though he wished to express his joy that the 
sermon was ended. It has reminded me of our 
military funerals in Europe : while proceeding to 
the grave, the band will play a very solemn tune, 
yerhaps Beethoven’s Funeral March, or the Dead 
March in Saul; but no sooner is the body depos- 
ited in the silent tomb, than drums and fifes are 
brought into requisition, and in double quick 
time they countermarch to the tune of the Mar- 
sellaise, or one of Labitzky’s gallopades, and 
seem glad that all is over. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ When, on Sundays, I am playing the organ, 
T do not hear the sweet and hearty voices from 
the pews! The congregation do not join, as the 
pious worshippers in my native land did, in the 
singing of the psalms and hymns. I only hear 
the three or four voices in the choir; but 
this cannot inspire me to so high a devotional 
feeling, as when the voices from a whole worship- 
| ping congregation (properly guided and con- 

ducted) are in melodious and harmonious accords 
| heard together in solemn hymns of praise and 
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thanks, to the glorious and beneficent God. 
Here, a few amateur voices are heard, because 
hired to sing; whereas, in my native 
land, the members of the church and congrega- 
tion sing; because they came to the house of 
God for the very purpose of worshipping, and to 
pay to Him their thanks and praises. 

“In the different American collections of 
psalm and hymn tunes, I often meet with not 
only bad, and—for the purpose—very improper 
music, but also with great mistakes against the 
rules of harmony and thorough base. Yet there 
are also some few good collections; but they are 
very little used, and the better they are, the less 
are they employed ; which altogether shows the 
folly, not to say wickedness, of leaving the ar- 
rangements and performances of ‘sacred music’ 
in the hands of ignorant and incompetent per- 
sons. 

“Tam sure you will be surprised that Chris- 
tian churches ean be satisfied with this state of 
things ; but I hope better views of this matter are 
beginning to prevail. The people here, gener- 
ally, (1 really believe.) think good congregational 
singing impossible. But how wrong this idea, it 
is unnecessary to to tell you. You know, both 
how practicable and how delightful good congre- 
gational singing 

* 


they are 


is. 
* * * * 

“Let the church choose and engage as their 
Organist a pious man, one who has a true sense 
of religion, and who is a sound and intelligent 
musician; one who not only can perform with 
correctness and precision, but can also give the 
singers the necessary instruction, and be able 
spiritually to direct them; one who has a regard 
and love for his office in the church. Sucha 
man will consider the place where he is, and the 
nature of that God, he serves, and endeavor to 
conduct himself accordingly. He will, of course, 
both be active in the church, and sympathize with 
her wholly. Moreover, he will, in all probability, 
succeed in training suitable members of the 
church for an efficient choir, whose independent 
style of execution will allow him by degrees to 
lighten and simplify his accompaniment, till the 
voices shall have a sufficient prominence, and the 
enunciation become distinet and impressive. And, 
if, after having succeeded thus far, he would in- 
vite all those among the chureh and congregation 
who have good voices to meet with him once or 
twice a week in the church to practise, he would 
soon have a sufficient number of trained singers 
to lead the whole congregation, Tle should then 
invite them all to assemble in the church to prac- 
tise: (the weekly meetings could perhaps, for 
that purpose, be occasionally held in the church.) 
Let the above mentioned practised singers be 
stationed in different places in the church; and 
then, if the same tune were always used to the 
same psalm or hymn, the whole congregation 
would, in a short time, be able to sing not only a 
large number of the best tunes, but to sing them 
correctly , too. 

“Such a delightful state of things might easily 
be produced, if the churches would awake to 
the proper discharge of their responsibilities in 
this matter. 

* As to the manner in which music, in my 
opinion, ought to be regulated during divine ser- 
vice, I would recommend the following. In the 
opening Voluntary, while the minister is ascend- 
ing to the pulpit, the Organist should try as far 
as possible, by some soft and melodioiis chords, to 
prepare the congregation for the solemn and holy 
purpose for which they have met. And then, 
when the minister is seated, let a good anthem or 
chant be performed by the choir; but in choosing 
this, the Organist ought to take great care both in 
regard to its character, and the effect it will pro- 
duce upon the congregation; it should be in 
keeping with the rest of the service, and in every 
respect be such as will impress and solemnize the 
minds of those present. 

“In giving out the tunes the Organist ought to 
use such a combination of stops, and, (if the con- 
struction of his instrument allow of it,) to arrange 
them, that the melody may predominate. To 
accompany well, requires no Vittle experience, 
even where there is, in other respects, much prac- 
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tical skill; and, in accompanying the choir, the 
Organist must, as the celebrated Handel and Rink 
say, “be the guide as to when the music shall 
begin :” and all should be loud and soft together, 
and close together, otherwise the harmony will be 
destroyed, ard the ear offended. Nothing can be 
a greater fault, than when the Organist, by using 
too loud an organ, overwhelms the voices, instead 
of swelling and softening his instrument to suit 
the voices, thus both leading and supporting them. 
But he should always keep the volume of the 
Organ a little below that of the voices. 

“ During the taking up of the collection, some 
devotional subjects trom the works of Handel, 
Bach, Rink, Mozart or Beethoven, should be 
played alternately on the swell and choir organ ; 
and sometimes with some of the solo stops, this 
would be acceptable. 

“ Finally, as to the concluding voluntary, I 
think there is so large a field for selection in the 
masterly fugues of Sebastian Bach, Handel, &e., 
that an intelligent Organist will have no difficulty 
in selecting such pieces as are suitable. Once 
more, I repeat it, let the musie never be a contrast 
to the gravity and solemnity of the place, the 
oceasion, and the services of the House of God.” 


me 


Antonio Salieri. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

Drar Sir,—I see in the leading article of the 
last number of your Journal, the statement that 
Franz Schubert studied dramatic composition 
with Salien. Allow me to correct the error; it 
should be Salieri, 
at Vienna, after having been in the musical ser- 


old Salieri,—who died in 1825, 


vice of the imperial house for fifty-eight years, 
Maria Theresa, Joseph, and 
Francis. Salieri was born in the Venetian terri- 
tory, Aug. 19, 1750. Tle was a little, dark, wide- 
awake, handsome fellow, full of fun and glee and 
stories, ready at any moment to fly into a passion, 
and just as ready to make friends again. But 
Antonio Salieri is worth a word or two more than 
s brought to Vienna, 


Leopold 


under 


Ile wi 





I intended to write. 
an orphan boy of 16, by Gassmann in 1766, and 
put to the study of music in the old, strict Ger- 
man manner. Four years afterward Gassmann 
went to Rome to compose and bring out an Opera, 
and was detained so long, that the writers of the 
text to the opera “Le Donne Literate,” at Vi- 
enna, had to look about for a new composer. 
Antonio, in the course of his studies, had already 
composed a mass of music in all styles, and the 
poets put their verses into his hands to see what he 
could do. He was delighted with the opportu- 
nity, gave day and night to the work with his 
whole soul, and before a month had passed had 
perfected two-thirds of it. In this condition, 
without Salieri’s knowledge, a rehearsal of the 
new opera was appointed, and Gluck and Sear- 
latti were invited to be present to judge of the 
A hard trial for a twenty-year old com- 
poser! All went to more than his heart's con- 
tent, and soon the litthe man saw his name on all 
the street corners of the Austrian Capital as 
From this time his 


music. 


composer of the new opera. 
pen was never idle. He composed some forty 


operas, and an immense quantity of sacred music 


in all styles; in short, there is hardly a style of 


Think of 


composition in which he did not write. 
over two hundred canons, and similar composi- 
tions for two, three and four voices ! 

Your readers will find in Holmes’s “ Mozart” 
something in relation to Salieri. There was a 
silly story that he poisoned the author of Don 


Juan and Figaro’s Hochzeit, from envy ; and so 
much credence was given to it, that long years 
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after, when he lay on his death bed, he solemnly 
declared his innocence. Salieri was not only 
Schubert’s teacher in Dramatic composition, but 
that of the master of 
That the latter was an apt pupil, the magnificent 
work, Fidelio, is sufficient proof. Among the 
few autographs which I possess and prize highly, 


all masters, Beethoven. 


is a comic sort of glee or catch, Il Spirito di 
Contradizione, signed at the bottom of the page, 
Originale di Antonio Salieri, 
M. di Cap. Imp. e Reale 
di Vienna. 
September 14, 1852. SE. fe 
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Tue DussELporr GALLERY will 


Monday next tor another season. 


open on 
Lessing’s mag- 
nificent picture, “ The Martyrdom of Huss,” has 
been added, and we learn that a number of new 
pictures are expected to arrive from Europe in 
the course of a few weeks. 
——— EE 

ARCHILOCHUS was the inventor of ancient 
dramatic melody, which was similar to modern 
recitative. This was 724 B. C. In his youth he 
served in the army, and in his first battle he lost 
his buckler and saved his life by taking to his 
heels. He is supposed to have been the inventor 
of the lyric and some other kinds of poetry. 

Fiutre PLAyinG. For a long time the flute 
was only played by poor people, and thought a 
vulgar instrument and unworthy a freeman, in 
some parts of Greece. But after the defeat of 
the Persians, and the introduction of aflluence, 
ease and luxury, it became a disgrace not to be 
able to play on it. An opposite effect would have 
been produced in these times. — Bird’s List. of 
Music. : 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local, 

Miss CELINI FAIRFIELD, as will be seen by our ad- 
vertising columns, will give her first Concert at the Me- 
lodeon, this evening, Miss Fairfield’s name is not known 
to our musical public, but we are confident that she will 
obtain a fair hearing froma Boston audience. 


In the list of passengers by the Niagara, which arrived 
yesterday, we observe the name of Mr. WILLIAM MAsoy, 
son of Mr. Lowell Mason, of this city, who has been 
engaged for several years in Germany in musical studies. 
Mr. Mason was considered as one of the most promising 
of our young pianists, and we doubt not that he has 
turned to good account his three years study under the 
best European masters of the piano. 


Tue Musica Funp Soctery gave its first public re- 
hearsal on Friday of last week. George 5. Hillard, Esq, 
at the request of the Government, and in behalf of the 
Council of Advice, read the usual annual statement of 


He 


spoke of the disastrous loss sustained by the destruction 


the plans, prospects and conditions of the Society. 


of the Library in the burning of the Tremont Temple, 
and made mention of the donations to the new Library 


just received from Mr. Perkins, whosé name he said 


should never be named before a Boston musical audience 
without an expression of gratitude and respect. Mr. 
Hillard also made an appropriate notice of the liberality 
of Mme. Gotpscumipt. He endeavored to impress on 
his hearers the fact which does not seem to be sufficiently 
understood, that artists must Jive. That if the painter 
paints what no one wishes to see, his occupation is gone; 
and that the musician must have hearers, appreciating, 
Mr. 


Hillard’s remarks were listened to with much attention, 


attentive hearers, who shall reward his etlorts. 


and we regret that we are unable to give our readers a 
fuller sketch of them. The orchestra played among other 
things, Caraffa’s overture to Masaniello,and the Andante 
from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. A considerable im- 
provement is to be noticed in the performance of the 
music, attributable, we have no doubt, to the new system 
of private rehearsals. The advertisement of the Society 
will be found in another column. 
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audience, not sufficient, we should think, to pay the 
door-keeper; so that it was judged best to postpone the 
Concert to Wednesday next, when the programme pre- 
pared for Jast Wednesday, will be performed, and when 
we hope to see an audience that shall at least remune- 
rate the Band for their services. An orchestra like this 
should not be neglected by our musical people. It is 
made up from musicians living among us, and equal in 
talent to any who come here from abroad. We hope 
that these delightful Concerts are not to be given to 
empty benches, and that the members of the Band are 
not to find themselves absolutely out of pocket by their 
meritorious undertaking. 


Mur. LenMAnn. We find in a New York paper the 
following additional particulars about Mlle. Lehmann. 

“She is expected to arrive at Boston, in the next 
steamer. She will make her first appearance in New 
York, about the middle of October, when we shall be 
most happy to record her success. Gade, the distin- 


guished composer, expresses unqualified admiration of 


her school, and more especially of her voice, which is a 
mezzo-soprano of great compass, (reaching from F in 
the bass to C in alt, a distance of two octaves anda 
fifth,) of a rich tone, and of the most sympathetic 
quality. She is yet very young, being but twenty-two, 
has rather a handsome, prepossessing face, and a fine 
figure; in fact, she has all the physical and mental 
=— to constitute a great and popular artist. The 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club is a most meritorious associ- 
ation; and we hope their visit to New York will be 
crowned with deserved success.” 

Tue MusicAL Epucation Socrery commenced its 
rehearsals September 13th, at Cochituate Hall. Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Webb have still the supervision of 
atfairs, and Mr. Mueller has been engaged as organist 
and pianist. The Society will give three oratorios, if 
sufficient encouragement is extended, durmg the season. 


Tue HANDEL AND Haypn Society have also com- 
menced their rehearsals, and we learn that Mr. Mueller, 
well known here a few years ago as one of our best organ- 
ists, has also been engaged by this Society as organist. 
The Handel and Haydn Society have engaged the New 
Music Hall for their performances. 

MusicaL CoNVENTIONS.—The Penobscot Convention 
meets at Bangor on 21st of September; the Niagara 
Convention at Lockport, N. Y.,on the 28th; the Maine 
State Convention at Winthrop, on 5th of October, and 
the Worcester County Convention at Warren, Mass., on 
Tuesday the 12th of October. Prof. B. F. Baker will 
take charge of all these Conventions, and will be assisted 
by Miss Bond (his pupil,) and by Mr. Southard. Prof. 
W. B. Bradbury will assist at the Penobscot Convention. 


The Musical Convention under the direction of Messrs. 
Johnson and Cutler, recently assembled at Le Roy, N. Y., 
closed its session this year with a sacred concert on 
the 9th, consisting of selections from the Creation, Da- 
vid, and other Oratorios. A full audience was in at- 
tendance. 


New York. 

The Musical World speaks thus of the monster brass 
band concert: “The pieces performed by the united 
bands were, as compositions, weak, unsuited to so grand 
an occasion and far inferior to the solo performances of 
the separate bands: even the march of the great Meyer- 
beer from the Prophéte can be made no exception to this. 
As a general thing the drums were, throughout, too lavish 
of their clamor. If called upon to give the preference to 
any one of the bands present, either for skilful perform- 
ance, or superior selection of pieces, we should give the 
palm to the ‘Seventh Regiment Band;’ which received 
the warmest applause, and, in fact, proved itself the 
ablest of all. This superiority was owing in part to the 
structure of the band, being composed of reed instru- 
ments, such as Oboes, Clarinets, Piccolo, &c.; and brass 
instruments, such as horns and trombones with sliding 
pipes, — instruments, which, we regret to see, are gen- 
erally excluded from New York bands.” 

The same criticism on the structure of the bands 
applies here to our Boston military bands. We hear 
nothing but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals and 
look back with many regrets to the old Brigade Band as 
it was, when composed of reed instruments. 


The Tribune speaks thus of ALBont's last concerts: 
“ ee 
Madame Alboni is generous of her favors; we had 





terzetto, Ah! qual colpo, with the pretty allegro, Zitti, 
ziti, which was neatly and expressively rendered. — 
From Donizetti, she borrowed a share in the duet in 
Don Giovanni, Signorina, tu tanta petta, and though a 
severe critic might have complained of her want of ani- 
mation, her style was as good as usual, and her vocaliza- 
tion perfect. Mozart furnished Batti, batti, from Don 
Giovanni— so delicious in its touching simplicity and 
soul-stirring melody — so soft in its chords — so deep in 
its meaning. As her voice gradually fell to a whisper, 
and the room was hushed to catch every syllable, it was 
impossible to drive out of one’s memory the hacknied 
lines: F 
“ Her’s is the lay that lightly floats, 

And her's are the murm’ring, dying notes, 

That gently fall like snow in the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly ! ” 

. * . . . * * 
“We are inclined to think that Madame Alboni left a 
less lasting impression on her hearers at her last than at 
any of her previous concerts. Not that her programme 
was selected with less care, her songs executed with less 
science, or her voice less pure, less thrilling than usual. 
But the aim of the popular favorite ought always to be 
to leave the greatest triumph to the last moment; to lead 
the spectator gradually, step by step, from delight to de- 
light, and finally to dismiss him with the richest, noblest 
notes of the artist fresh ringing in his ear. Thus, in our 
opinion, the Brindisi, or the Ah! non Giunge ought to 
have been the finale of the Concert, instead of the song 
from Betly, which, though lively, and pleasant to listen 
to, cannot reach our inward soul like the others. . . . . 
“A little duet from £rnani, was coldly received by 

the audience. She smiled, and after a moment’s breath- 
ing time returned with the // segreto per esser felici in 
her hand. It is impossible to describe the sensation 
which this songcreated. The audience forgot the fatigue 
of the songstress, peremptorily silenced the chorus, and 
kept up a deafening din until Mme. Alboni had complied 
with their request for an encore. We consider the Brin- 
disi trom Lucrezia one of Mme. Alboni’s greatest triumphs. 
She sings it with more spirit than the other opera airs, 
and is not less dazzling in her shakes, runs, ornaments, 
and notes sostenuti, than in the Non piu Mesta. In Lon- 
don, dl Segreto was pronounced her best song.” 


The first Concert of Madame Sonraa will take place 
on the 20th inst. 
panied her from Europe, and to a grand orchestra, she 
has engaged the choristers of the Italian Opera, whose 


In addition to the artists who accom- 


assistance will add another feature to the perfection of 
her Concerts. 
London. 

ftoyAL IraAntAN OprerA.—M. Jullien’s new opera, 
Pietro il Grande, was represented for the third time on 
Saturday night. The music improves on closer ac- 
quaintance—a strong testimony in its favor. In noticing 
the first performance, we felt it our duty to criticise it in 
several particulars, while in others it was our more 
agreeable task to bestow unqualified praise. Its undue 
length was condemned, and considerable abridgement 
recommended. M. Jullien—with all his musical talent, 
not too conceited to profit by good counsel—has short- 
ened the duration of his opera by nearly one hour, and 
greatly enhanced its attraction. The diffuseness of 
which we had to complain has vanished, the effects come 
closer together, the interest is more uniformly sustained, 
and the drama and the music are equally gainers. By 
curtailing the ritornellas and omitting the repeats in 
some of the airs and choruses, by compressing the ballet 
where it was too much spun out, and by reducing the 
concerted music, M. Jullien has brought his opera within 
reasonable limits. The second performance was an im- 
provement on the first, and the third on the second. 

Pietro il Grande, with all its failings, isa work of more 
than common merit. It is M. Jullien’s first opera, and 
few first operas have held out better promise of the fu- 
ture. The “noise’’ objected to on the first representa- 
tion was chiefly confined to the second act, and by the 
omission of the battle scene, has sensibly diminished. 
The first and third acts can scarcely be distasteful to 
ears “classical” and polite, on the same pretext, since 
they are freer from noise than many well-known operas 
against which no such exception has ever been taken. 
There is, to speak faithfully, much to admire in Pietro i 
Grande.— The Times, Aug. 23. 





Punch, in a critique on Pietro i Grande, discourses 
after this manner on Jullien’s new opera: 


“There is no doubt but Jullien’s Opera has made a 
great noise in the musical world. In thet, so great was 
the noise, that we determined upon keeping away. All 
the reports we heard were those of thunder. It did not 
contain an air but what there was thunder in it—and 
thunder, too, of the loudest description. Jullien, we 
were told, was a sort of Jupiter Tonans, who for five 
hours kept flinging his musical thunderbolts about in all 
directions. It was certain deafness for life to go near 
him. 

“Preparing for the worst, however, we stuffed our 

kets full of wool. We listened to the first Act, and 
were charmed. There is a chorus in it that is as fresh 
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sufficient to wake a child. We had no occasion to draw 
upon the friendly aid of our ear-protector. 

“The Second Act contains a little more thunder; but 
when we say that it is loaded full of war—as full asa 
cannon — perhaps the thundering accompaniment may 
not be, in a musical measure, altogether out of place. 
Peter has to dictate the plan of his campaign. A series 
of flutes are not the best instruments to interpret such a 
martial subject. Then he has to address his troops, and 
urge them onto glory. This could scarcely be done 
through the soft medium of a piccolo. After this follows 
the Battle of Pultawa. Well, a battle was never won 
yet to the inspiring sound of a penny whistle, and so we 
must not blame Jullien too harshly if he has sent three 
military brass bands to follow the Russian army to “ Vic- 
tory or Death.” It is not every battle, like the Battle of 
Prague. that is fought on a cottage piano! But, after 
all, the thunder is very quiet: what our brother Yankees 
would call “buttered thunder.”” Compared to thunders 
we have heard in other operas, it is as soft as one of 
Marto’s serenades. For instance, it is as mild as milk, 
or a cigar, compared to the thunder that kept roaring, 
clap after clap (although none of them came from the 
poe Aner in M. Halévy’s Tempest: we confess that once 
or twice we were a little stunned, but still our wool was 
no more exhausted than our patience.” 

Italy. 

Romr.—* The musical world here,’’ says a letter from 
Rome, “has been much taken up with an entirely new 
production, consisting of a triple oratorio, entitled ‘ Poti- 
phar, Joseph and Jacob.’ Fach of these parts is first per- 
formed singly, and afterwards all three together, executed 
by four hundred performers, forming @ monster con- 
certed piece of great power—three lyric dramas in one! 
The composer is the Chevalier Pietro Raimondi, of 
Rome; and his success, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather, has been unexampled, so that his name is 
fully established in the annals of musical fame—the fiat 
of Rome being considered conclusive in these matters.” 


Adurrtisements. 





CONCERT THIS EVENING. 
MISS CELINI FAIRFIELD 


I] AS the honor to announce to her friends and the public 
that she will give her FIRST CONCERT, at the 
MELODEON, THIS EVENING, Sept. 18th. 
Tickets 50 cents, to be obtained at the Tremont House, and 
the principal Music Stores. . 
Doors open at 6 1-2; concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 





Boston Musical Fund Society. 
IIE GOVERNMENT respectfully announce to the Musical 
Public of Boston and vicinity, that the SIXTH SERIES 

OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCES will commence at the ME- 

LODEON, on Fripay, Sept. 17th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Packages of Rehearsal Tickets of four each, at 50 cents per 
package, and Single Tickets at 25 cents each, may be obtained 
at the principal Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door on 
the afternoon of performance ; also Subscription Tickets, at 
$2 per package of six each for the Concerts, which will com- 
mence at the New Music Hall as soon as completed. 

Associate Members are respectfully notified that their Tick- 
ets are ready for delivery at No. 4 Amory Hall, as also all the 
Tickets above named. Per order, 

24 tf JOS. N. PIERCE, Sec’y. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 
HE SINGING SCHOOL COMPANION, in Two 
Parts. Part I. contains a New and Easy Method of In- 
struction in Vocal Music, and more than One Hundred Songs, 
Duetts, Glees, &c. Part II. consists of selections of Sacred 
Music from the best composers. By Josern and Horace 
Birp. 
An excellent Manual for Schools and Choirs, and a pleasant 
and useful book for amateurs and for family practice 
For sale by the booksellers generally. 
RICE & KENDALL, Publishers, 
24 6t 


16 Water St., Boston. 
The Germania Musical Society 
We ees announce to their numerous friends, and 

the public in general, that it is their intention to remain 








the coming winter in the city of Boston for the purpose of 
giving, during this period, a series of TEN CONCERTS, (one 
Concert every two weeks,) like those given by them during the 
last winter, in this city, at which they will produce the mas- 
terworks of BreTHoveN, Mozart, HaypN, MENDELSSOHN, 
Sponr, Meyerseer, Rossini, &c., such as Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, Quintets, and selections from the Italian and 
German Operas, Solos on almost every instrument used in 
their Orchestra, and a judicious portion of lighter music. 

They are constantly adding to their already large Catalogue 
of choice Instrumental Music, the latest publications, by 
which they are now enabled to furnish entire new programmes 
for every Concert, and mostly of such pieces as have never 
before been performed in this city. 

The best vocal talent available will be engaged for the Con- 
certs. MR. ALFRED JAELL, the celebrated and unrivalled 
Pianist, will perform at all of our Concerts for the whole 
season. The Concerts will be given at the splendid NEW 
MUSIC HALL, entrance on Winter sireet and Bumstead place. 

A package containing Thirty Tickets, to be transferable, 
and be used at any of the Ten Subscription Concerts, $10. 
Half Packages, Fifteen Tickets, $5. 

Subscription Lists to be found at the Hotels and Music 
Stores. 23 tf 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CHUMANN’S ALBUM is publishing in Four Num- 
bO bers, by GEO. P. REED & CO. The first No. is now 
ready, price 75 cents. 23 4t 


H. PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 1 Jefferson Place, S. Bennet St. 
Boston, Sept. 18. ; iid 24 Bt 
N. D. COTTON, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


H. S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS — No. 88 Tremont St., Boston. 

22 tf 


- MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, — 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
4 Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, July 31. 3m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § shade 
Apr. 10. 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
334 Washington Street, Boston. 

: Apr. 10. a ; tf 


NOTICE. 
NHE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY res- 
pectfully inform their friends and the public in general, 
that Mr. F. H. He~msmuuier’s duties as the Agent for the 
Company, ceased on the 20th of August, and that from this 
day, Mr. HENRY BANDT will attend to all their business 


affairs. 
Newport, August 24, 1852. 21 3t 


Che Faunrite, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF AMERICA. 


D. H. JACQUES, Editor. 


HE FAVORITE will be published monthly, at $1.00 per 
annum, or five copies for $4.00, invariably in advance. 
Each number will contain 32 pages, and will be embellished 
and illustrated with NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed expressly for the work. 
All letters and communications should be addressed (post 
paid) to “ Hyarr & Jacques, 97 Cliff Street, New York.’ 
New York, Aug. 10, 1852. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY, 
OF THE 


Translation of MARX'S GREAT WORK on 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
NHE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COMPO. 
SITION, of Dr. A. B. Marx, of Berlin, is celebrated as 
the MASTER TREATISE on this subject, and any enume- 
ration of its merits seems superfluous. Competent judges are 
unanimous in bestowing the highest praise on the manner in 
which Mr. Saroni has translated the original. The publishers 
have received strong testimonials of approbation from Messrs. 
Scharfenberg, Willis, Root, Bradbury, and Jackson, of New 
York; Messrs. Webb and Kreissman, of Boston, and other 
distinguished teachers and professors ; and the following ex- 
tract from a letter, recently received, will show in what esti 
mation the translation is held by Dr. MARX, the distinguished 
author of the original. 
Berwin, June 23d, 1852 


GeENTLEMEN,—Your polite communication and the copy of a 
translation of my work on Musical Composition, have been 
duly received, for which accept my warmest thanks. * * # 

I find that your translator (as far as 1 am able to judge +a 
a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with the English language) 
has done his work very practically and successfully ; and 1 beg 
you to express to him, as also to the eminent men who have 
honored my work with their approval, my sincerest thanks ; 
and also yourselves to acce pt the same for the very elegant 
style of the edition, * * * 


The present volume comprises all that portion of the original 
work which it was supposed would be at all adapted to the 
wants of this country, and embraces two of the German books, 
viz.: The Elements of Musical Composition, and the Harmoni- 
zation of a Melody, including Chorals and Popular Songs. 

The rapid sale of two editions has proved its adaptation to 
the wants of our musical teachers and students. 1t forms an 
elegant octavo volume, in cloth. 

eae $2.50 

Published by “M ASON & L AW, 

23 Park Row, New’ York. 
OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 
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New Series—Change of Day. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
AT THE MELODEON, 
By the Germania Serenade 


Band. 


HESE CONCERTS will re-commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 8th, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and be continued EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at the same hour. 

Packages containing four tickets, at 50 cents a package, can 
be obtained at the usual places, and at the door on the after- 
noons of the Concerts, where single tickets at 25 cents each, 
may also be had. 

{| > Tickets issued for the former series are good for this. 

21 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 


8. H. WADE, ~ 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 

PUBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 

_ and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINU’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET 

FE. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. HH. Oakes, C. Brapter & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 

ao. 10. tf 


JOSEPH L. BATES 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON 8T., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
PFAUE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. ef 


Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 
I R. F. A. VON MOSCHZISKER, German Ocu- 
list, may be consulted on all the maladies of the Eye 
and Ear, at No. 21 Somerset Street, 
Boston, July 28. 17 2m 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 
HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. ©. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
386 School St., 


Boston. 


*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &ec. &e 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 


§ «» Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. 

Ittis a work of uncommon me rit — one superior to all others. 
— Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun 

It is the most complete system published.— Norfolk County 
Journal, 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
NN. Scientific American 
The most thorough and complete work of the kind.— Mason's 
Choral Advocate. 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury 

Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, Listz and Doehler.— La France Musicale. 

This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 
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“The Last Singing Book.”’ 


MELODIA SACRA, 


N. JOHNSON. 


THE 
By B. F. BAKER anp A. 


i ig work will be ready about the first of August, and it 
is believed will meet the real wants of Music Teachers, 
Music Societies, and Choirs, better than any work ever pub- 
lished. Besides an unsurpassed collection of 

METER TUNES AND SET PIECES, 
it will contain the 

“ORATORIO OF DAVID,” 

simplified for the use of Musical Societies and Conventions, 
with an ORGAN on PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Also, 

FIFTY-FOUR ORGAN INTERLUDES, 
by GEORGE F. BRISTOW, Organist and Musical Director at 
St. John’s Church, New York, and a 

pages Episcopal Church Service, 

y Hi. S. CUTLER, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
lg d 


No pains have been spared to make this Collection of 
Sacred Music SUPERIOR to any thing of the kind ever 
published in this country. To secure a copy of the first edi- 
tion, orders should be sent, as early as possible, to 

A. N. JOHNSON, 36 School Street, Boston, or 
W. B. BILLINGS, 8 Park Place, New York. 











Price, $7 per dozen. 20 tf tf 


NEW MUSICAL ‘PUBLICATION “he 
\EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
XI of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 

RUSES,”’ price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PerGouese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwieut, Esq., a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, ReEicHaRpDT, translated by Mr. THAYER of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, #6 the dozen. 

Also Bryer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by Juuius Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 


G. PLR. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED Nove.LLo of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
ILANDEL, LLAYDN, and MENDELSSON, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, Beeruoven, 8. Weep, VoN WEBER, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Beston. Apr. 10. tf 


NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


American Church Organ Voluntaries. 
YAREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ- 
ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. Curier, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jounson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close har- 
mony, andcan readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common chure h music. They are specially adapted to 
American church service with regard to length, &c. and are 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 
free, for $1.25. 
Published by A. 3. 
14 tf 36 School St., 


Ca-Day, 


A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE, 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 
number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 

4 together with four or eight pages of select advertisements. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance. Single num- 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge and 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, if 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning ean be furnished, 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth ot 
paper. 

‘The postage on “ To-Day,”* for distances not exceeding fifty 
miles, is five cents a quarter; and so for all other distances, it 
is at the lowest newspaper rate, but must be paid to the Post- 
master quarterly in advance. 

Advertisements, books, communications, &e. may be left 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be received by, 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, RepDINeé & Coy 
8 State-street, Boston. i 

Dexter & Brotuer, 43 Ann-street, General et” in New 
York. Aug. 14 
: a 


J. BUTTERFIELD 


#000: 20000008 


AT THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


21 School Street, Boston. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half & square, (8 lines, ) ) or less, first insertion, - 
each additional inser. 
Fora equare, as lines,) first insertion, . . oe 
each additional insertion, . aie 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, ® 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, — 
quarterly in advance. 


JOHNSON, 
opposite City Hall. 








